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POETRY  AND  THE  CHILD 


I 

Upon  this  planet  there  dwell  two  strange  races  of  people.  The 
first  is  a  tribe  small  of  stature  and  delicate  of  limb,  the  members  of 
which  make  their  way  into  civilized  society  one  by  one,  arriving 
among  us  entirely  unable  to  look  after  themselves  and  quite  ignorant 
of  our  language.  Were  it  not  that  we  take  pity  on  their  helplessness, 
they  would  perish  miserably  -  thousands,  indeed,  do  so  every  year — 
but  the  majority  are  welcomed  to  our  houses,  fed  and  clothed  by  us, 
and,  after  a  little  while,  they  learn  our  speech  and  something  of  our 
habits.  Yet  for  the  brief  space  of  their  existence — a  matter  of  about 
a  dozen  years — they  remain  as  strangers  among  us.  They  tolerate 
our  patronage  and  submit  to  our  correction ;  they  even  court  our 
admiration  and  our  love.  But  they  take  little  interest  in  the  things 
we  prize  most ;  their  ideals  are  not  our  ideals,  and  they  seem  to  have 
acquired,  in  the  country  from  which  they  came,  a  standard  of  values 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  adjusted  to  the  facts  of  this  rough-and- 
tumble  world. 

Moreover  they  see  a  universe  quite  different  from  that  which  is 
familiar  to  us.  Our  eyes  are  lamps  in  which  the  oil  of  reason  more 
or  less  brightly  burns  to  illuminate  the  hard  and  commonplace  road 
of  life ;  their  eyes  are  charmed  magic  casements  through  which  the 
moon  of  imagination  pours,  bathing  the  whole  landscape  in  the  light 
which  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  One  who  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
this  little  folk  has  described  their  universe  in  a  memorable  passage  : 

The  corn  was  orient  and  immortal  wheat,  which  never  should  be 
reaped,  nor  was  ever  sown.  I  thought  it  had  stood  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  The  dust  and  stones  of  the  street  were  as  precious 
as  gold ;  the  gates  were  the  end  of  the  world.  The  green  trees, 
when  I  saw  them  first  through  one  of  the  gates,  transported  and 
ravished  me ;  their  sweetness  and  unusual  beauty  made  my  heart 
to  leap,  and  almost  mad  with  ecstasy,  they  were  such  strange  and 
wonderful  things.  The  Men  !  O  what  venerable  and  reverend 
creatures  did  the  aged  seem.  Immortal  Cherubinis !  And  young 
men  glittering  and  sparkling  Angels,  and  maids  strange  seraphic 
pieces  of  life  and  beauty !  Boys  and  girls,  tumbling  in  the  street 
and  playing,  were  moving  jewels.  I  knew  not  that  they  were  born 
or  should  die ;  but  all  things  abided  eternally  as  they  were  in  their 
proper  places.  Eternity  was  manifest  in  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
something  infinite  behind  everything  appeared  :  which  talked  with 
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my  expectation  and  moved  my  desire.  The  city  seemed  to  stand 
in  Eden  or  to  be  built  in  Heaven.  The  streets  were  mine,  the 
temple  was  mine,  the  people  were  mine,  their  clothes  and  gold  and 
silver  were  mine,  as  much  as  their  sparkling  eyes,  fair  skins  and 
ruddy  faces.  The  skies  were  mine,  and  so  were  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  and  all  the  World  was  mine,  and  I  the  only  spectator 
and  enjoyer  of  it.  I  knew  no  churlish  property,  nor  bounds,  nor 
divisions :  but  all  property  and  divisions  were  mine ;  all  treasures 
and  the  possessors  of  them.  So  that  with  much  ado  I  was  corrupted, 
and  made  to  learn  the  dirty  devices  of  this  world.1 

In  these  golden  words  Thomas  Traherne,  the  English  rival  of  that 
other  Thomas  who  wrote  the  Imitatio  Christi,  records  an  experience 
which  we  have  all  felt.  Before  we  learnt  the  dirty  devices  of  this 
world,  we  ourselves  were  inmates  of  this  shining  universe ;  for  even 
the  blindest  and  dullest  of  us  was  once  a  child. 

But  how  many  of  us  have  forgotten  !  The  adult  is  an  emigrant. 
The  storm-tossed  Atlantic  of  adolescence  once  passed  and  the 
bustling  America  of  maturity  reached,  with  its  absorbing  commercial 
activities,  its  civic  responsibilities  and  its  trivial  pastimes,  the 
memories  of  the  homeland  soon  grow  dim  and  at  length  fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day.  Moreover 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 

Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 

And  even  with  something  of  a  mother’s  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Yet  there  are  a  few — a  very  few — who  have  not  forgotten.  They  are 
not  emigrants  but  exiles,  dreaming  of  Sion  by  the  wraters  of  Babylon. 
Some,  like  Vaughan,  will  sigh  for  the  irreclaimable  past : 

Happy  those  early  days  when  I 
ShinYl  in  my  angel-infancy  ! 

Before  I  understood  this  place 
Appointed  for  my  second  race, 

Or  taught  my  soul  to  fancy  ought 
But  a  white  celestial  thought; 

When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  my  first  love. 

And  looking  back — at  that  short  space — 

Could  see  a  glimpse  of  His  bright  face; 

When  on  some  gilded  cloud  or  flower 
My  gazing  soul  would  dwell  an  hour, 

1  Centuries  of  Meditation ,  ed.  B.  Dobell,  1008,  pp.  157-8. 
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And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadows  of  eternity; 

Before  I  taught  my  tongue  to  wound 
My  conscience  with  a  sinful  sound, 

Or  had  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense, 

But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness. 

O  how  I  long  to  travel  back. 

And  tread  again  that  ancient  track ! 

That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain, 

Where  first  I  left  my  glorious  train ; 

From  whence  the  enlighten’d  spirit  sees 
That  shady  city  of  palm-trees. 

But  ah !  my  soul  with  too  much  stay 
Is  drunk,  and  staggers  in  the  way ! 

Some  men  a  forward  motion  love. 

But  I  by  backward  steps  would  move ; 

And  when  this  dust  falls  to  the  urn, 

In  that  state  I  came,  return.1 

To  another  the  vision  splendid  will  seem  so  real,  will  shine  so  bright, 
that  his  eyes  seem  blinded  to  the  land  of  exile  and  he  will  appear 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  banishment. 

These  form  the  second  race  of  strange  beings  of  whom  I  would 
speak.  They  are  the  super-children,  the  boys  who  never  grow  up, 
the  Johnnies-head-in-air,  at  whose  stumbles  the  world  laughs  because 
it  cannot  see  the  stars  upon  which  their  gaze  is  fixed.  In  the  face  of 
life’s  practical  or  moral  problems  often  as  helpless,  as  wrong-headed, 
and  as  pitiable  as  children,  they  too  live  among  us  as  strangers  and 
care  little  for  our  ideals,  to  which  indeed  they  are  sometimes  actively 
hostile.  That  increase  in  intellectual  power  which  adolescence  brings 
to  all  has,  in  their  case,  been  accompanied  by  an  immense  growth  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  so  that  their  world,  though  still  the  world  of 
childhood,  is  a  world  of  even  greater  wonder  and  delight.  Their 
main  occupation  also  is  play.  One  who  belongs  to  their  race,  as 
Francis  Thompson  has  expressed  it,  possesses 

the  child’s  faculty  of  make-believe  raised  to  the  71th  power.  He  is 
still  at  play,  save  only  that  his  play  is  such  as  manhood  stops  to 
watch,  and  his  playthings  are  those  which  the  gods  give  their 
children.  The  universe  is  his  box  of  toys.  He  dabbles  his  fingers 
in  the  day-fall.  He  is  gold-dusty  with  tumbling  amidst  the  stars. 
He  makes  bright  mischief  with  the  moon.  The  meteors  nuzzle 
their  noses  in  his  hand.  He  teases  into  growling  the  kennelled 
thunder,  and  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  its  fiery  chain.  He  dances 


1  The  Retreat. 
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in  and  out  of  the  gates  of  heaven ;  its  floor  is  littered  with  his 
broken  fancies.  He  runs  wild  over  the  fields  of  ether.  He  chases 
the  rolling  world.  He  gets  in  between  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  the 
sun.  He  stands  in  the  lap  of  patient  Nature,  and  twines  her 
loosened  tresses  after  a  hundred  wilful  fashions,  to  see  how  she 
will  look  nicest  in  his  song.1 

Outdistancing  the  child  in  his  imaginative  sweep,  he  excels  his 
little  kinsman  also  in  his  powers  of  speech  ;  for  whereas  speech  is  to 
children  a  gift  hardly  come  by  and  never  perfectly  acquired,  these 
children  of  a  larger  growth  are  the  kings  of  language.  Yet  this 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Both  to  child  and  super¬ 
child  words  are  always  new,  minted  afresh  every  time  in  the  furnace 
of  the  mind  and  stamped  with  images  which  never  quite  correspond 
with  the  old  designs  on  the  thin  and  clipped  coinage  which  jingles  in 
our  pockets.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
super-child  race,  namely  its  passion  for  creation.  Not  that  its 
members  ever  do  anything  useful ;  they  are  neither  mechanics  nor 
manufacturers.  But  their  delight  is  to  employ  themselves  in  building 
castles  out  of  f  airy  nothing  which  they  people  with  giants  and 
dragons,  knights  and  damsels ;  or  in  making  lay-figures  with  that 
strange  sixth  finger,  which  we  call  a  pen,  and  a  hornful  of  black 
mud,  which  we  call  ink,  and  then  breathing  into  them  the  breath  of 
such  glorious  and  exuberant  life  that  they  become  living  souls  far 
more  real  than  those  we  meet  with  in  the  flesh.  Thus,  though  they 
add  nothing  to  what  Adam  Smith  called  f  the  wealth  of  nations 
though  they  take  no  part  in  that  all-absorbing  task  of  our  civilization — 
the  acquisition,  transformation,  and  distribution  of  matter — as  all 
useful  people  are  supposed  to  do,  they  are  the  true  creators ;  they 
are  the  spirits  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  they  bring 
cosmos  or  beauty  into  a  world  which  is  without  form  and  void  ;  they 
say,  ‘  Let  there  be  light  and  there  is  light.  And  so  they  have 
received  the  name  of  Makers  or  Poets. 

II 

I  would  suggest  that  the  relationship  between  child  and  poet  is  far 
more  intimate  than  has  been  generally  realized,  and  might,  if  care¬ 
fully  explored,  prove  very  illuminating,  both  to  those  who  teach 
children  and  to  those  who  read  poetry.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
many  great  poets  who  possessed  anything  but  childlike  personalities. 
Pope,  for  all  his  lisping  in  numbers,  was  middle-aged  at  birth ; 
Milton  is  the  grand  old  man  of  our  literature,  who  sweated  his 

1  Essay  on  Shelley,  Works  of  Francis  Thompson,  vol.  iii,  p.  18. 
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daughters  ;  Tennyson  we  think  of  as  a  rather  conceited  country 
gentleman  ;  and  Matthew  Arnold  was  that  panjandrum  panjandrorum 
— an  inspector  of  schools  !  When,  however,  we  speak  abstractly  of 
‘  the  poet  ’  or  of  ‘  the  poetic  temperament  ’,  it  is  not  of  such  men  as 
these  we  are  thinking,  hut  rather  of  the  great  romantics — Shakespeare, 
Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Francis  Thompson, 
&c. — all  of  whom  are  distinguished  by  just  those  habits  and  qualities 
which  children  possess  in  a  smaller  degree. 

For  his  whole  life  the  c gentle  Shakespeare’  was  dressing  up  and 
playing  the  inexhaustible  game  of  pretence  ;  not  merely  beneath  the 
pent-house  of  the  Globe,  hut  also  in  that  infinite  theatre  of  space 
of  which  he  counted  himself  king,  and  which  he  filled  with  the 
creatures  of  his  teeming  imagination.  And  what  dolls  he  had  to 
play  with  !  Half  gollywog  and  more  than  half  humpty-dumpty, 
the  fat  knight  of  East-Cheap  will  bring  tears  of  laughter  to  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  men  till  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  no  levers  could 
lift  him  up  again,  being  down,  and  when  the  tragi-comic  crash  came 
the  king  would  not  raise  a  finger,  still  less  send  horses  and  men,  to 
repair  the  round  man’s  fallen  fortunes.  Then  there  was  Prince 
Hamlet  in  black  velvet  and  the  fair  Ophelia  in  white  for  the  game 
of  funerals ;  whole  armies  of  toy-soldiers,  dressed  in  every  kind  of 
uniform,  with  Hotspur  as  generalissimo  of  the  forces ;  and  in  Caliban 
even  a  kind  of  Red  Indian.  Can  we  not  also  hear  the  tired  child’s  voice, 
his  sand  castles  overthrown,  and  his  playthings  all  put  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  nurse  calling  him  to  bed,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
epilogue — surely  the  most  haunting  passage  in  all  literature  ? — 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 

The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

There  are  not  many  children  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  but  from  his 
day  onwards  English  literature  is  increasingly  concerned  with  child- 
life.  It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  child — in  his  true 
nature — was  the  discovery  of  English  poetry.  Centuries  earlier 
a  Galilean  Peasant  had  said  much  upon  the  subject,  and  had  set 
a  little  child  before  His  followers  as  their  pattern ;  but  though  the 
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Middle  Ages  worshipped  Him,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  under¬ 
stood  this  part  of  His  teaching.  Certainly,  neither  the  f  damyselle  5 
of  The  Pearl  nor  the  ( litel  clergeon,  seven  yeer  of  age  ’  of  Chaucer’s 
Prioress — the  two  best-known  examples  of  children  in  the  literature 
of  mediaeval  England — is  a  very  attractive  specimen  ;  for  the  first 
was  a  creature  altogether  too  bright  and  good — if  not  too  theological— - 
‘  for  human  nature’s  daily  food  ’,  and  the  other  was  a  little  prig 
who  trailed  his  coat  through  the  ghetto  and  asked  for  the  trouble 
he  received.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  therefore,  that  we  find  men  realizing  the  mystery  and  beauty 
of  childhood ;  and  even  then  the  realization  was  a  transitory  one 
confined  to  a  small  circle  of  writers.  For  unfortunately  the  rising 
flood  of  puritanism,  with  its  strong  intellectual  bent  and  its  insis¬ 
tence  upon  conversion  as  the  gateway  to  spiritual  privileges,  tended 
to  confirm  the  old  view  of  the  child  by  regarding  him  as  an  un- 
regenerate  mannikin  and  affected  many  more  than  those  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  its  theological  dogmas.  The  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  quotations  from  two 
early  seventeenth -century  writers.  The  Practice  of  Piety  was  a 
manual  of  puritan  devotion  which  went  through  countless  editions, 
and  can  have  been  hardly  less  popular  than  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
or  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  The  words  of  its  author,  Lewes  Bayly, 
therefore,  represent  a  very  widespread  opinion.  He  writes  thus  of 
c  the  miseries  of  infancy  and  youth’ : 

What  wast  thou  being  an  infant  but  a  brute,  having  the  shape 
of  a  man  ?  .  .  .  What  cause  hast  thou  to  boast  of  thy  birth,  which 
was  a  cursed  pain  to  thy  mother,  and  to  thyself  the  entrance  into 
a  troublesome  life  ?  The  greatness  of  which  miseries,  because 
thou  couldest  not  utter  in  words,  thou  diddest  express  (as  well 
as  thou  couldest)  in  weeping  tears.  What  is  youth  but  an 
untamed  beast  ?  All  whose  actions  are  rash  and  rude,  not 
capable  of  good  counsel  when  it  is  given,  and  ape- like,  delighting 
in  nothing  but  in  toys  and  baubles  ?  Therefore  thou  no  sooner 
begannest  to  have  a  little  strength  and  discretion,  but  forthwith 
thou  wast  kept  under  the  rod  and  fear  of  parents  and  masters  ; 
as  if  thou  hadst  been  horn  to  live  under  discipline  of  others,  rather 
than  at  the  disposition  of  thine  own  will.  No  tired  horse  was  ever 
more  willing  to  be  rid  of  his  burden,  than  thou  wast  to  get  out 
of  this  servile  state  of  bondage — a  state  not  worth  the  description. 

But  to  John  Earle,  the  author  of  Micro-cosmographie  published  in 
1628,  the  description  did  seem  worth  while,  and  he  attempted  it  in 
the  following  manner : 

A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small  letter,  yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam 
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before  he  tasted  of  Eve  or  the  apple  ;  and  he  is  happy,  whose 
small  practice  in  the  world  can  only  write  his  character.  He  is 
nature’s  fresh  picture  newly  drawn  in  oil,  which  time  and  much 
handling  dims  and  defaces.  His  soul  is  yet  a  white  paper  un¬ 
scribbled  with  observations  of  the  world,  wherewith  at  length  it 
becomes  a  blurred  note-book.  He  is  purely  happy,  because  he 
knows  no  evil  nor  hath  made  means  by  sin  to  be  acquainted  with 
misery.  He  arrives  not  at  the  mischief  of  being  wise,  nor  endures 
evils  to  come  by  foreseeing  them.  He  kisses  and  loves  all,  and, 
when  the  smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  beater.  Nature 
and  his  parents  alike  dandle  him,  and  tice  him  on  with  a  bait 
of  sugar  to  a  draught  of  wormwood.  He  plays  yet,  like  a  young 
prentice  the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to  his  task  of  melancholy. 
All  the  language  he  speaks  yet  is  tears,  and  they  serve  him  well 
enough  to  express  his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue, 
as  if  he  were  loath  to  use  so  deceitful  an  organ ;  and  he  is  best 
company  with  it  when  he  can  but  prattle.  We  laugh  at  his 
foolish  sports,  but  his  game  is  our  earnest ;  and  his  drums,  rattles, 
and  hobby-horses  but  the  emblems  and  mocking  of  men’s  business. 
His  father  hath  writ  him  as  his  own  little  story,  wherein  he  reads 
those  days  of  his  life  that  he  cannot  remember ;  and  sighs  to  see 
what  innocence  he  has  outlived.  The  elder  he  grows,  he  is  a  stair 
lower  from  God  ;  and  like  his  first  father  much  worse  in  his 
breeches.  He  is  the  Christian’s  example  and  the  old  man’s 
relapse :  the  one  imitates  his  pureness,  and  the  other  falls  into  his 
simplicity.  Could  he  put  off  his  body  with  his  little  coat,  he  had 
got  eternity  without  a  burden,  and  exchanged  but  one  Heaven  for 
another. 

This  is  the  earliest  expression,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  English 
literature,  of  what  we  may  call  the  romantic  conception  of  the  child, 
and  you  have  here  in  germ  the  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
Other  and  better  known  precursors  of  Wordsworth  at  this  period 
were  the  poet-mystics  Vaughan  and  Traherne,  from  whom  I  have 
already  quoted.  But  the  immediate  future  lay  with  the  Rev.  Lewes 
Bayly.  Puritanism  triumphed,  despite  the  Restoration,  and  with 
it  triumphed  an  intellectualist  conception  of  life,  which  banished  the 
child,  along  with  nature  and  other  favourite  themes  of  romanticism, 
from  our  literature  for  over  a  century. 

The  diary  of  John  Evelyn,  kindly  man  and  anti-puritan  as 
he  was,  is  full  of  unconscious  hints  as  to  the  state  of  childhood 
during  this  time  of  its  spiritual  bondage,  and  Mrs.  Meynell,  whose 
delightful  volume,  The  Children,  should  be  in  every  teacher’s  library, 
has  devoted  a  whole  essay  to  this  aspect  of  his  book.  On  August  1, 
1672,  for  example,  he  writes  :  ‘  I  was  at  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Arlington’s  only  daughter  (a  sweet  child  if  ever  there  was  any)  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiating,  the  King 
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and  all  the  grandees  being  present/  The  altar  of  Hymen  was  in 
truth  a  sacrificial  one  in  those  days,  for  the  little  duchess  had 
attained  the  age  of  five  years  when  she  was  led  to  it !  Then  there  is 
the  case  of  his  ‘deare  friend5  Mrs.  Godolphin.  One  of  the  Queen’s 
maids  of  honour  at  the  corrupt  court  of  Charles  II,  she  is  described 
by  the  diarist  as  an  ‘  Arethusa,  who  passed  through  all  those  turbulent 
waters  without  so  much  as  the  least  stain  or  tincture  in  her  christall5. 
She  was  famous  both  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  kept  control  over 
her  men  and  maid  servants,  was  c  severely  careful  how  she  might 
give  the  least  countenance  to  that  liberty  which  the  gallants  there 
did  usually  assume5,  made  a  rule  of  never  speaking  to  the  King, 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  ‘  greatest  persons  5,  and  lived  in  short 
as  a  model  to  the  other  maids  of  honour.  ‘  One  would  like  to 
forget5,  comments  Mrs.  Meynell,  ‘the  age  at  which  she  did  these 
things.  When  she  began  her  service  she  was  eleven.  When  she 
was  making  her  rule  never  to  speak  to  the  king  she  was  not  thirteen.5 
Nor  are  Evelyn’s  boy-paragons  any  less  distressing  to  our  modern 
sense  than  his  pitiable  little  morsels  of  maiden  chastity  or  girl- 
wifehood. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1658,  he  tells  us,  ‘died  my  deare  son 
Richard,  to  our  inexpressible  griefe  and  affliction,  5  yeares  and 
3  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  age  a  prodigy  for  witt  and 
understanding ;  for  beauty  of  body  a  very  angel ;  for  endowment  of 
mind  of  incredible  and  rare  hopes.  To  give  onely  a  little  taste 
of  some  of  them,  and  thereby  glory  to  God,  who  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  does  sometimes  perfect  his  praises :  at 
2  yeares  and  halfe  old  he  could  perfectly  reade  any  of  the  English, 
Latine,  French,  or  Gothic  letters,  pronouncing  the  first  three 
languages  exactly.  He  had  before  the  fifth  yeare,  or  in  that  yeare, 
not  onely  skill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to  decline  all  the 
nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular  and  most  of  the  irregular  ; 
learned  out  Puerilis,  got  by  heart  almost  the  entire  vocabularies  of 
Latine  and  French  primitives  and  words,  could  make  congruous 
syntax,  turne  English  into  Latine,  and  vice  versa,  construe  and 
prove  what  he  had  read,  and  did  the  government  and  use  of 
relatives,  verbs,  substantives,  ellipses,  and  many  figures  and  tropes, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  Comenius’s  Janua  ;  began  him¬ 
self  to  write  legibly,  and  had  a  strong  passion  for  Greeke.  The 
number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  prodigious,  and  what  he 
remembered  of  the  parts  of  plays,  which  he  would  also  act ;  and 
when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one’s  hand  he  asked  what  book  it  was, 
and  being  told  it  was  a  comedy  and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept 
for  sorrow.  Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of 
fables  and  morals,  for  he  had  read  Aesop ;  he  had  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  mathematics,  having  by  heart  divers  propositions  of 
Euclid  that  were  read  to  him  in  play,  and  he  would  make  lines  and 
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demonstrate  them.  .  .  .  He  declaimed  against  the  vanities  of  the 
world  before  he  had  seen  any.  Often  he  would  desire  those  who 
came  to  see  him  to  pray  by  him,  and  a  yeare  before  he  fell  sick,  to 
kneel  and  pray  with  him  alone  in  some  corner.  How  thankful 
would  he  receive  admonition,  how  soon  be  reconciled !  How 
indifferent,  yet  continually  cheerful !  He  would  give  advice  to  his 
brother  John,  beare  with  his  impertinencies,  and  say  he  was  but 
a  child.  .  .  .  He  was  all  life,  all  prettinesse,  far  from  morose,  sullen, 
or  childish  in  any  thing  he  said  or  did.5 1 

The  pages  of  the  diary  are  visibly  stained  with  the  father’s  tears, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  murder.  Why  is  it  that  when  we 
talk  of  progress  we  think  in  terms  of  railway  lines  and  telegraph 
poles,  and  forget  that  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  age  is 
the  discovery  and  sanctification  of  childhood  ? 

A  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  poor  little  priggish  learned 
Richard  Evelyn  came  one  in  whose  person  and  poems  the  child 
was  destined  to  return  to  its  inheritance.  With  William  Blake, 
the  most  other-worldly  of  the  whole  English  choir,  the  visionary 
gleam  never  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day;  nor  had  he  any 
need  to  be  born  again  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  he  never 
left  it.  As  a  babe  he  saw  God  at  the  window  and  angels  in  the 
trees :  as  an  adult  we  find  him  painting  the  same  visions,  as  an 
ordinary  artist  paints  from  a  model.  Always  living  in  the  realm  of 
pure  imagination,  never  allowing  his  soul  to  become  encrusted  with 
the  customs  and  trivialities  that  maturity  brings  to  most  men,  he  is 
the  supreme  example  of  a  child  who  never  grew  up,  and,  therefore, 
the  supreme  interpreter  of  child-life.  In  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  sudden  gusts  of  terror  and 
ecstasy,  the  grace  and  tenderness,  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
children  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,  are  bathed  in  a  light 
half  mystical,  half  sportive,  and  expressed  in  language  which  has  all 
the  simplicity  and  disembodied  joy  of  wild-bird  notes. 

Since  the  time  of  Blake,  the  child’s  garden  of  verse  has  blossomed 
every  season.  Coleridge  came  with  the  tale  of  a  mariner,  a  tale 
which  will  for  ever  hold  children  from  play  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner ;  and  with  him  came  Wordsworth,  one  of  those  exiles 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  haunted  perpetually  by 

Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 

Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 

1  The  italics  are  mine. 
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and  ever  preparing  himself,  like  some  religious  devotee,  for  those 
brief  seasons  of  calm  weather,  when 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth  was  born  again,  after  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but,  though  he  sur¬ 
vived  to  sing  the  Benedicite,  the  smell  of  the  fire  had  passed  on  him, 
and  he  never  became  the  child  he  longed  to  be,  the  child  that  Blake 
had  been.  To  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  Blake’s  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  dynasty  of  super-children,  the  flames  of  revolution, 
through  which  he  had  not  himself  passed,  seemed  a  glorious  bonfire 
wherein  he  might  cast  all  the  rubbish  that  cumbered  the  world. 
4  We  peep  over  the  wild  mask  of  Shelley’s  revolutionary  metaphysics,’ 
writes  a  later  poet,  4  and  we  see  the  winsome  face  of  a  child.’  And 
what  a  splendid,  defiant,  naughty,  divine,  tender-hearted  child  he  was  ! 
No  one  ever  built  such  castles  as  he,  heaven-defying  Babels,  built  out 
of  music,  and  therefore  never  built  at  all,  and  therefore  built  for  ever. 
A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift,  he  made  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
he  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  he  dived,  in  ecstasy  of  motion 
and  thirst  for  adventure : 

Under  the  bowers 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones ; 

Through  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods. 

Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones ; 

Through  the  dim  beams 
Which  amid  the  streams 
Weave  a  network  of  coloured  light ; 

And  under  the  caves 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 
Are  as  green  as  the  forest’s  night. 

Was  ever  such  another  fairy-land  as  Shelley’s  ;  was  ever  such 
another  child  to  enjoy  it  ? 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  me  to  dwell  upon  all  the  poets — in 
prose  or  verse — who  since  Shelley’s  day  have  laid  their  crowns  of  bay 
at  the  feet  of  the  little  folk  or  have  themselves  been  children  at 
heart.  Names  spring  to  the  mind,  such  as  that  of  Christina  Rossetti, 
deeply  religious  like  so  many  child-lovers  among  the  poets,  who  added 
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her  exquisite  Sing-Song  to  the  golden  treasury  of  infancy,  or  that  of 
the  boy-spirit  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  loved  toy  soldiers  to  the 
day  of  his  death  and  gave  his  playmates  Treasure  Island  together 
with  a  whole  new  garden  of  verse.  But  as  selection  must  be  made, 
we  will  turn  aside  from  these,  leave  unexplored  the  tempting  vistas 
along  which  the  child  figures  in  the  novels  of  Dickens,  George  Eliot, 
and  Meredith — all  too  few  in  the  last  named — would  beckon  us,  and 
resolutely  though  reluctantly  close  the  magic  casement  which  opens 
on  the  wonderland  where  the  White  Knight  wanders  through  woods 
full  of  Jabberwocks  and  by  streams  alive  with  water-babies.  For, 
enticing  as  these  highways  are,  they  are  familiar  to  all,  and  I  would 
prefer,  in  the  time  still  at  my  disposal,  to  point  out  one  or  two  glades 
on  the  Parnassus  of  English  childhood  which  are  perhaps  less  well 
known  to  the  traveller’s  feet. 

Too  few,  for  example,  have  stopped  to  admire  the  spectacle  of 
Swinburne’s  fiery  Pegasus,  hushed  and  tamed,  treading  with  tender 
and  delicate  steps  the  nursery  floor.  Those  who  know  A  Century  of 
Roundels  will  remember  the  soft  tiny  versicles  on  Babyhood,  little 
glowing,  coloured,  rounded,  translucent  masterpieces  like  curled 
petals  sun-kissed.  Let  me  quote  another,  less  known  but  more 
beautiful  because  deeper  in  purpose ;  it  is  Swinburne’s  version  of  the 
theme  in  ‘  We  are  Seven  ’ : 

Looking  on  a  page  where  stood 
Graven  of  old  on  old-world  wood 
Death,  and  by  the  grave’s  edge  grim. 

Pale,  the  young  man  facing  him. 

Asked  my  well-beloved  of  me 

Once  what  strange  thing  this  might  be, 

Gaunt  and  great  of  limb. 

Death,  I  told  him  :  and  surprise 
Deepening  more  his  wildwood  eyes 
(Like  some  sweet  fleet  thing’s  whose  breath 
Speaks  all  spring  though  nought  it  saith). 

Up  he  turned  his  rosebright  face 
Glorious  with  its  seven  years’  grace. 

Asking — What  is  Death  ? 

The  contrast  between  the  gruesome  Diireresque  woodcut,  like  a 
grinning  skull  from  the  charnel-house  of  mediaeval  thought,  and  the 
c  rosebright  face  ’  and  f  wildwood  eyes  ’  of  the  living  child  is  won¬ 
derful,  but  not  more  wonderful  than  are  those  two  phrases  them¬ 
selves,  giving  us  as  they  do  the  wayward  loveliness  and  sweet  gravity 
of  seven-year-old  boyhood  in  four  perfectly  selected  words. 

Then,  too,  there  is  Coventry  Patmore,  perhaps  the  most  misjudged 
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and — what  is  worse — the  most  mispraised  of  all  the  Victorians.  From 
a  man  so  lonely,  so  austere,  so  haughty,  one  does  not  look  for  the 
poetry  of  childhood.  Yet  he  has  given  us  at  least  one  example,  in 
The  Toys,  which  is  surely  peerless  of  its  kind  : 

My  little  Son,  who  look’d  from  thoughtful  eyes 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise. 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobey’d, 

I  struck  him  and  dismiss’d 
With  hard  words  and  unkiss’d, 

His  Mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed. 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 

With  darken’d  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own  ; 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-vein’ d  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art, 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when  that  night  I  pray’d 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said : 

Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys. 

How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good. 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 

Thou’lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 

‘  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness  ’. 

The  name  of  Coventry  Patmore  suggests  those  of  Alice  Meynell 
and  Francis  Thompson,  and  the  three  form  a  fitting  close  to  this 
imperfect  survey  of  the  child  in  English  poetry,  since  they  are 
strangely  akin,  in  style,  spiritual  outlook,  and  a  certain  cloistral 
aloofness  from  their  own  generation,  to  the  little  circle  of  seventeenth- 
century  writers  with  whom  we  began.  Fitting  too,  for  surely  never 
since  time  and  song  first  commenced  their  ancient  strife  have 
children  been  crowned  with  such  chaplets  of  immortal  verse  as  the 
little  ones  of  the  Meynell  household,  now  long  since  grown-up  in 
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time,  and  yet  in  song  eternally  children  because  f  caught  fast  for 
ever  in  a  tangle  of  sweet  rhymes  \  In  The  Shepherdess  we  may  see 
one  of  them,  a  tiny  maiden — sedateness  and  mirth  exquisitely  com¬ 
pounded — through  the  eyes  of  the  mother,  who  being  also  one  of 
England’s  greatest  poetesses  has  in  these  three  short  stanzas  given 
everlasting  expression  to  every  mother’s  tender  worship  of  her  infant 
daughter.  And  what  a  smile  plays  in  and  out  of  the  lines  ! 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Her  flocks  are  thoughts.  She  keeps  them  white  ; 

She  guards  them  from  the  steep; 

She  feeds  them  on  the  fragrant  height. 

And  folds  them  in  for  sleep. 

She  roams  maternal  hills  and  bright, 

Dark  valleys  safe  and  deep. 

Into  that  tender  breast  at  night 
The  chastest  stars  may  peep. 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

She  holds  her  little  thoughts  in  sight. 

Though  gay  they  run  and  leap. 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right ; 

She  has  her  soul  to  keep. 

She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A  shepherdess  of  sheep. 

Nor  must  we  forget  those  prose-poems  from  the  same  pen,  which 
in  George  Meredith’s  words  ‘  leave  a  sense  of  stilled  singing  in  the 
mind  they  fill  ’,  and  of  which  seven  are  concerned  with  ‘  the  darling 
young’,  her  own  and  others.  The  wisdom  and  beauty  of  these 
essays  should  carry  them,  as  I  have  said,  into  the  hands  of  every 
parent  and  every  teacher  of  boys  and  girls,  for  they  combine  the 
reverence  of  the  poet  for  all  that  is  lovely  and  gay  and  unself¬ 
conscious  with  the  radiant  realism  of  a  mother  moving  among 
blossoms  of  flesh  and  blood. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  poet- waif,  Francis  Thompson,  whom 
Wilfred  Meynell  took  from  the  streets  of  London  and  nursed  back  to 
self,  sanity,  and  the  capacity  for  divine  utterance,  that  this  little 
family  of  children  perhaps  received  its  most  assured  immortality. 
Child-hearted,  if  ever  poet  was,  Thompson  could  not  help  falling 
in  love  with  his  playmates,  yet  it  was  at  first  a  fearful  distant  adoration 
which  the  London  outcast,  still  conscious  of  the  spiritual  rags  that 
clung  about  him,  felt  for  the  children  of  a  sheltered  and  beautiful 
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home.  Would  the  vision  somehow  vanish,  or  might  not  his  presence 
perhaps  soil  their  white  innocence  ?  To  me  there  are  few  poems  in 
the  language  more  charged  with  pathos  than  that  beginning  : 

I  fear  to  love  thee,  Sweet,  because 
Love  5s  the  ambassador  of  loss : 

White  flake  of  childhood,  clinging  so 
To  my  soiled  raiment,  thy  shy  snow 
At  tenderest  touch  would  shrink  and  go. 

Love  me  not,  delightful  child. 

My  heart,  by  many  snares  beguiled. 

Has  grown  timorous  and  wild. 

It  would  fear  thee  not  at  all 
Wert  thou  not  so  harmless-small. 

And  as  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual  destitution  which  comes  to  those 
who  hover  through  the  foul  and  filthy  air  that  enshrouds  the  base  of 
our  vaunted  civilization,  surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  wilderness 
of  socialist  literature  to  equal  these  ten  sad  lines. 

Yet  time  brought  confidence,  with  forgetfulness  of  the  dreadful 
past ;  it  brought  also  Sister-Songs  and  other  poems  on  children,  which 
for  volume,  elaboration  and  splendour  of  poetry  have  no  rival  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  dedicated  to  this  theme.  Of  these  poems 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  at  the  end  of  a  paper,  already  too 
long  drawn  out.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  quoting  one, 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  which  links  this 
latest  child-loving  poet  with  that  first  One  who  said,  ‘  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God 5 : 

Little  Jesus,  wast  Thou  shy 
Once,  and  just  so  small  as  I  ? 

And  what  did  it  feel  like  to  be 
Out  of  Heaven,  and  just  like  me  ? 

Didst  Thou  sometimes  think  of  there, 

And  ask  where  all  the  angels  were  ? 

I  should  think  that  I  would  cry 
For  my  house  all  made  of  sky ; 

I  would  look  about  the  air, 

And  wonder  where  my  angels  'were ; 

And  at  waking  ’twould  distress  me — 

Not  an  angel  there  to  dress  me  ! 

Hadst  Thou  ever  any  toys, 

Like  us  little  girls  and  boys  ? 

And  didst  Thou  play  in  Heaven  with  all 
The  angels  that  were  not  too  tall, 

With  stars  for  marbles  ?  Did  the  things 
Play  Can  you  see  me  ?  through  their  wings  ? 
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Anil  did  Thy  Mother  let  Thee  spoil 
Thy  robes,  with  playing  on  our  soil  ? 

How  nice  to  have  them  always  new 
In  Heaven,  because  ’twas  quite  clean  blue ! 

Didst  Thou  kneel  at  night  to  pray, 

And  didst  Thou  join  Thy  hands,  this  way  ? 

And  did  they  tire  sometimes,  being  young, 

And  make  the  prayer  seem  very  long  ? 

And  dost  Thou  like  it  best,  that  we 
Should  join  our  hands  to  pray  to  Thee  ? 

I  used  to  think,  before  I  knew, 

The  prayer  not  said  unless  we  do. 

And  did  Thy  Mother  at  the  night 
Kiss  Thee,  and  fold  the  clothes  in  right  ? 

And  didst  Thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 

Kissed,  and  sweet,  and  Thy  prayers  said  ? 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten  all 
That  it  feels  like  to  be  small : 

And  Thou  know’st  I  cannot  pray 
To  Thee  in  my  father’s  way— 

When  Thou  wast  so  little,  say, 

Couldst  Thou  talk  Thy  Father’s  way? — 

So,  a  Little  Child,  come  down 

And  hear  a  child’s  tongue  like  Thy  own  ; 

Take  me  by  the  hand  and  walk, 

And  listen  to  my  baby-talk. 

To  Thy  Father  show  my  prayer 
(He  will  look.  Thou  art  so  fair) 

And  say :  ‘  O  Father,  I,  Thy  Son, 

Bring  the  prayer  of  a  little  one.’ 

And  He  will  smile,  that  children’s  tongue 
Has  not  changed  since  Thou  wast  young  ! 

The  author  of  these  sublime  anil  tender  lines  is  no  longer  with  us 
mortals ;  yet,  if  his  prayer  has  been  answered,  his  spirit  stiil  plays 
with  the  children  ‘  in  the  nurseries  of  Heaven  ’,  singing  for  them  songs 
even  more  tender  and  sublime. 


Ill 

One  word  more.  How  does  all  this  affect  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  schools  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  vexed  problem 
of  literature  teaching?  I  believe  it  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Poet  and  child  belong  to  the  same  species,  most  teachers  belong  to 
quite  another  species,  the  ‘grown-ups’  or  the  Olympians  as  Kenneth 
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Graham  has  called  them.  The  teacher  is  necessary,  he  is  the  host 
whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  these  two  natural  friends  to  each 
other ;  but  once  the  introduction  is  made,  he  must  be  very  careful 
how  he  intrudes  upon  the  conversation  that  follows,  a  conversation 
of  an  excessively  private  nature,  carried  on  not  with  the  lips  but  in 
the  heart.  There,  hidden  away  behind  the  printed  symbols  of  the 
book,  lies  the  vision  of  the  poet,  its  form  asleep  and  its  harmonies 
silent,  waiting  for  the  human  voice  to  awaken  it  to  life  and  flight  and 
singing.  Not  instruction  but  recreation,  re-creation  in  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  here  the  teacher’s  function  ;  for  his  task,  like 
that  of  the  actor  or  the  musical  performer,  is  to  reproduce  for  his 
audience  what  he  can  of  the  magic  and  beauty  of  the  poet’s  creation. 
And  if  more  be  attempted  than  the  mere  reading,  it  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  such  comment  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
full  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  poem  itself.  Above 
all,  the  teacher  must  never  forget  that  most  poetry  is  play,  divine 
play  if  you  will,  play  that  sometimes  needs  an  effort  and  strict 
observance  of  rules  before  the  game  is  fully  mastered,  yet  when  all 
is  said,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  aim  and  method,  nothing  but  play. 
Literature  was  written  for  enjoyment :  that  is  the  first  and  last 
commandment  for  the  teacher  of  literature.  Woe  be  to  him  who 
makes  a  hell  of  this  earthly  paradise,  who  plants  the  fair  meadows 
of  poesy  with  the  thorn  of  grammar,  the  briar  of  etymology, 
and  the  prickly  unappetizing  thistle  of  historical  annotation,  who 
mars  the  face  of  Beauty  herself  with  the  mask  of  learned  triviality, 
so  that  the  children  come  to  think  of  her,  their  elder  sister,  as 
a  hideous  witch,  a  harsh  taskmistress.  Surely  upon  him  will  descend 
the  curse  meet  for  those  who  have  £  offended  one  of  these  little  ones  ’, 
and  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  For  Poetry  is  as 
the  King’s  daughter,  all-glorious  within  and  her  clothing  of  wrought 
gold ;  and  if  she  be  not  brought  with  joy  and  gladness,  let  the  door 
of  the  school  be  closed  altogether  against  her.  So  at  least,  when  the 
children  come  upon  her  one  day  outside,  she  will  wear  the  face,  not  of 
an  old  enemy,  but  of  a  friend  they  have  long  been  seeking. 
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